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As the summer quickly came to halt, so did 
the late nights at Edison Field watching the 
Angels crush their opponents and working two 
jobs to support my outrageously expensive 

lifestyle. Okay. Not really. | was basically work- 
ing to pay off my insanely high credit card debt 
and save up some money to replace my wrecked 
car after a very upsetting incident on the 605 
freeway one morning. No. There weren't any fun trips to the beach or wild summer 
barbecues. Just a lot of work and no play. Word of advice — do not get a credit card and 
be cautious of tailgaters. 

The last few weeks of August, for most, were probably spent getting ready for 
school, dreading the idea of having to crash courses, finding parking and the oh-so- 
wonderful hike to upper campus. For me, and the rest of the Dig staff, itwas time to prepare 
for this issue. 

| really started to miss Mandy, last year’s editor. | felt | still needed her expertise and 
guidance as well as the girl talks we used to have. But | knew it was time to step up to 
the challenge of being editor in chief. Many arrangements, as far as this issue, were 
made way before we went on vacation. Assigning stories and deadlines was just the 
beginning. We worked really hard to bring you a fresh look and something to keep you 
coming back. We decided to ditch the old style of the calendar and vamp it up to make 
it easier on the eyes. And we couldn’t dismiss the fact that everyone gave us such rave 
reviews on the music issue. We added a little section for you to enjoy called Dig 
Underground. This is where you can find out about musicians that you’ve maybe never 
heard of or those you might even be tired of hearing about. 

So this is where I'd like to thank everyone who has helped to make this all happen. 
| know the thanks usually don’t come until the end of the semester, but | feel they are 
in order at this time. First and foremost, my family for understanding that the older you 
get, the less time you start spending at home. | appreciate them so much, not just for 
letting me live at home rent free, but for loving me unconditionally. Speaking of 
unconditional love — thanks Eddie for putting up with me. And of course, the wonderful 
staff. | want to thank them all ahead of time for sacrificing part of their summer and 
signing the contracts binding them to a full year’s work here at Dig. Alright. So there 
weren't any contracts, but thus far, they have all proved to be very committed. 

What | also didn’t realize is that life happens to you at the most inopportune 
times. To our managing editor, Scott Boardman, our hearts and prayers go out to you 
and your family. 

But | guess this is the beauty of the whole “college experience” as they call it. 
It’s about learning to deal with all of the stuff that comes along while trying to balance 
a part-time job and 15 units. So welcome freshman. This is college life and my advice, 
aside from making it a point to pick up a copy of our magazine every month, the credit 
cards and the tailgaters, is to take it one day at a time. We are all here for one purpose 
—to get that degree. Remember that some of life’s best lessons are learned while you're 
in the process of getting there. And for those of you who are back for another semester 


— it’s one step closer to graduation. 


: | i Julie Guevara, editor in chief 
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4 Atkins nation 2 


We serve up the skinny on 
the diet giving Jenny Craig 
a run for her money. 


8 


By Natalie Murry 


Mufflers, 12 


money and 


mayhem 

Dig spends some quality 
time with Jesse James, 
bad boy and CEO of 
West Coast Choppers. 
Misbehave and the 
pitbulls eat your face. 


14 


os By Nick Genisauski 


+ 10 Athens or bust 15 


Local Olympiads rock the 
LBC before heading to 
Athens. 


By Lee Underwood 


Editor’s letter 


Calendar 


Dig 
Underground |Next month: 


Read it. Hear it. Love it. 


with politics. 


Can you dig it? 
Reviews on CDs, books 
and more. 


Dig prospects 


Every student has a story. 
Each month, they get to 
tell it here. This month, 
meet Mike Bradley. 
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EXAMINATION OF A CARB-CRAZED AMERICA : 

th 

By Natalie M thi 

y Natalie Murry fs 


Illustration by Mike Clegern 


Restaurants and aisles of grocery stores throughout America are being 
filled with hundreds of low-carbohydrate products. Aconsumer caughtin 
the bakery section for too long or eating a muffin is faced with feeling self 
guilt or the smug looks of others around. Even having toast and orange 
juice for breakfast is considered a cardinal sin. Eating a hamburger is no 
longer what you thought it was. Say goodbye to the bun and hello to the 
lettuce. It’s time for the Atkins Nutritional Approach. 


Although Dr. Robert C. Atkins founded the diet phenomenon in 
1989, his death in 2003 has increased its popularity. Months later, 
it is still proving to be the nation’s most preferred diet because it 
offers quick results without having to eat less or exercise. 

With obesity at an all time high in the United States, the Atkins 
diet is appealing. Andrew Pryor-Miller, a college student, decided 
to give the Atkins diet a chance. “I decided to go on the Atkins diet 
because | want to feel better about myself, so that my loved ones 
feel more comfortable when we are out and about and to make it 
easier to go shopping anywhere,” says Pryor-Miller. “Also, my 
friends have been on it and | saw the improvements from them.” 

Pryor-Miller was not anxious to explore other diets because 
they are more costly. “I researched Weight Watchers, Jenny Craig, 
and the low fat diet. They’re all expen- 
sive,” he says. “The low fat diet is priced 
high in the grocery stores, along with 
the Atkins [approved] products, but 
there’s a lot of regular priced food items 
that apply to Atkins rather than the low 
fat.” 

Though lettuce is cheap at the gro- 
cery store, many fast-food chains and 
restaurants are taking advantage of the 
profitability that goes along with any 
new trend such as replacing the bun for 
lettuce while upping the price a dollar or 
two. Subway and T.G.I. Friday’s are 
now partners with the Atkins Nutritionals, 
Inc. (ANI) to promote the diet and keep consumers eating out. 

Although thousands have attempted the low-carb diet and have 
experienced great results, this diet may not be suitable for every- 
one. “It’s determined by many to be unsafe. | am not going to 
specifically talk individuals out of it, that’s not my job,” says fitness 
manager, Doug Oyen, at 24 Hour Fitness in Long Beach. “But | do 
want to educate them on what is going to be the safest and most 
effective way to take weight off and keep it off. Typically, people eat 
60 percent of their calories in carbohydrates. If you eliminate 
carbohydrates, you eliminate 60 percent of your calories. If people 
learn how to eat right and exercise more, then this wouldn’t be 
necessary.” 

Margie Barker, a vitamin expert at Lindberg Nutrition in Tor- 
rance tries to make sense of it all. 

“It’s really popular as you know. It’s taking over the grocery 
stores,” Barker says. “They now have this Atkins low-carb butter, 


which is nothing but fat. All they are doing is marketing to the 
consumers and they are buying it.” 

“People are looking for the easy solution.” Oyen further illus- 
trates. “They don’t allow the time to eat right and exercise.”. 

He says that we warn children of obesity at a young age, but they 
are facing mounting challenges. “It goes back to, ‘you’ve been a 
good boy, Johnny, you get to go to McDonald’s today,” he com- 
ments. Oyen compares that mentality to rewarding a kid with apack 
of cigarettes. 

Today, millions are practicing the Atkins diet but there are many 
who practice the diet incorrectly. “People who are overweight and 
are on this diet are not sticking to the real plan. They believe that if 
they eat the Atkins cookies or other Atkins product, they will lose the 
weight. But they are not counting their carbs and they are not losing 
weight.” Barker says. The diet actually calls for limiting carbs to 20 
grams or less during the induction phase. Products that claim to be 
low-carb tend to exceed the allotted amount. 

Wealllearned the basic elements of the five food groups around 
the time we learned the alphabet. The food pyramid recommends 
6-11 servings of bread, cereal, rice, pasta or other forms of fiber for 
a healthy diet. So why would anyone come up with the concept of 
eliminating the largest food group of all? 

Cutting the carbs does drop the pounds, but it sends cholesterol 
levels soaring through roof. Those who used to eat a bagel — usually 
50 grams of carbs and about 3 grams of fat — are now eating eggs 
and bacon which are high in protein, but have greater levels of 
saturated fat and cholesterol. 

“It can often be quite dangerous,” states Oyen as he recalls an 
incident where the Atkins diet went terribly wrong. “The other day, 
a client, who was on the Atkins diet, went into the hospital for three 
days because he passed out at work. The doctors concluded that 
he was dehydrated.” 

He explains that dehydration occurs when carbs are substituted 
with high amounts of protein. “Dehydration starts because you’re 
eating high amounts of calories from protein, which requires your 
body to break down the proteins using water. So no matter how 
much you drink, you become dehydrated.” 

Losing weight and keeping it off is a difficult task to accomplish. 
Choosing lettuce over bread might work for some, others may eat 
nothing but bread, choosing to exercise more. Find a way to diet that 
is safe — one that works for you. Oyen believes in the basics, citing 
the fundamental element required for all diets. “It’s simple, but it’s 
not easy because you have to work at it,” he says. 
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Album releases: 
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i 
Beastie Boys - 7 p.m. | 
Universal Amphitheate i 
Beastie Boys-9p.m. ~ 
Long Beach — 
Convention Center i 
H 

| 

] 


Ministry - 8 p.m. 
HOB Anaheim 


27. 


\ 
i 
Jordan Knight - 1 p.m.) 
HOB Anaheim 
The Thrills - 7 p.m. 
El] Rey Theater | 
i 
A) | 


- ae 


Michael Jackso 


om 


Anita Baker’ >. 


“My First Everything’ " 


) 

| 

: | 
|| Sobule | 
derground Vict lous” | 
| 

? 


“The Music” 


/- Cher (DVD) - i a 
imi Hendrix (DVD) - “Jimi” 


Green Day © 
“American Idiot” 
Nelly ~~ | 
“Sweat” & “Suit? | 
The Prodigy : | 
“Always Outnum ered, | 
Never Outgunned” 
/ 
H 


Nancy Sinatra (CD Single) 
“Let Me Kiss Mou / } 


Chevelle 
“This Type of Thinking 


‘Could Do Us In” 


\ 

\ 

| 

i 

; 

Elvis Costello | 
“IL Sogno” i 
The Clash | 
“London Calling: | 
The 25th Anniversary i 
Edition” y 


28 


Interpol 

“Antics” 

Joss Stone 
“Mind, Body & Soul” 
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HOB Sunset Strip 


15 


ilepanic Heritage Month 
~ through October 15 


Bone Thugs N Harmony - 
7:30 p.m. 
» OB Sunset Strip 


Ventura Th ate 


Mexican Independe 
Day : 


The Pixies - 7 p.m. 
Greek Theater 


{ 29% Wn 


Santana - 8 p.m. 
Greek Theater 


Henry Fonda Theater 


Blondie - 7 p.m. Unwritten Law - 7:30 p.m. 
Ventura Theater HOB Anaheim 
Tribal - 8 p.m. 


Circle Jerks - 7:30 pm. | 


F 


10 


In theaters: 
*Cellular 
*Resident Evil: Apocalypse 


Vandals - 8:30 p.m. 

HOB Anaheim 

Josh Groban - 7:30 p.m. 
Greek Theater 


7 


In theaters: 
*Mr. 3000 


*Sky Captain and the 
World of Tomorrow 
*Wimbledon 


Bone Thugs N Harmony 
-8 p.m. 
HOB Anaheim 


24 


In theaters: 

*The Forgotten 

*The Motorcycle 
Diaries 

*The Yes Men 


a, Hoobastank - 7 p.m. 
= L.A. County Fair 


NX 


S 
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Josh Groban - 7 p.m. 
Greek Theater 

Motorhead - 8 p.m. 
HOB Anaheim 


18 


Aretha Franklin- 
7:30 p.m. 
Greek Theater 


George Lopez - 

7 & 10 p.m. 
Arlington Theater 
Ministry - 7 p.m. 
HOB Sunset Strip 
La Ley - 7:30 p.m. 
Greek Theater 
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andwiched between the Long Beach 

Arena and the Convention Center, the 

Charter All Digital Aquatic Center loomed 

over the harbor like a shrine to all things aquatic. 

The 10,000 seat stadium, built back in May, was 

designed specifically for the 2004 Olympic Swim- 

ming Trials and the Federation Internationale 

De Natation Amateur Men’s and Women’s World 

Water Polo League Finals. It boasted two above 

ground pools, concession stands and vendor 

stations selling everything from hot dogs to 

sport utility vehicles. The stadium itself was an 

engineering feat not unfamiliar to Long Beach; the annual Grand 

Prix, held in early April, offered a good deal of practice in grandstand 

and venue construction. The project had been in the works since 

Long Beach first put in a bid to host the swimming trials a few years 

ago. It was acollaborative effort between the Long Beach Organizing 
Committee and USA Swimming that made the event happen. 

Inside, the fan cam panned across the 3,000 plus crowd that 
gathered to cheer onthe U.S. water polo team as they battled Greece 
in the FINA Water Polo World League Super Finals. While Long 
Beach sweltered in a hotter-than-Hades heat wave, hometown 
heroes Tony Azevedo, Ryan Bailey, Chris Segesman and Adam 
Wright led the Men’s U.S. Olympic water polo team in a courageous 
offensive against the world’s most dreaded water polo squads. 
Although the United States came up short in grabbing the $100,000 
championship purse, they succeeded in offering the city of Long 
Beach a sport to call its own. 

A majority of the team has roots in Southern California. Tony 
Azevedo made headlines at Wilson High School when he was 
selected to the All-CIF team three years in a row. He was named CIF 
player of the year every time. He participated in the Junior Pan 
American Games in Havana in 1998 and Winnipeg in 1999. His titles 
continue with the UPS Cup in Newport Beach in 1999 and Los 
__Alamitos in 2000, the FINA World Cup in 1999 and the 2000 Olympic 


By Lee Underwood 
Illustration by Mike Clegern 


Games both held in Sydney — all before he turned 21. He was also 
the leading scorer at this year’s FINA Super Finals. If you think 
Azevedo gets all the glory, you'll find that Ryan Bailey, Chris 
Segesman and Adam Wright are names that only need to be uttered 
to inspire an overwhelming list of credentials. 

Another set of names that have commanded attention are 
Michael Phelps, Amanda Beard, Aaron Perisol and Brendan Hansen. 
Just before Athens, the nation’s top swimmers had to battle it out at 
the same pool to see who would make it to the 2004 Summer 
Olympics. Phelps has gained the most recognition in the Olympic 
Swimming world with six gold and two bronze medals. Don’t forget 
the AT&T commercial with him offering his cell phone to a “signaless” 
swimmer. His goofy smile is now plastered on TV; he’s been 
interviewed by every talk show host and news show in America. 

Phelps is being compared 
to Mark Spitz, winner of seven 
Olympic gold medals at the 
Munich games in 1972. Ex- 
perts have said that at 19, 
Phelps should be much better 
than he really is. Whatever the 
case, Phelps is no longer the 
a “kid from Baltimore.” 

Many world records were broken right here in Long Beach. 
Phelps broke the 200-meter and 400 Individual Medley records as 
well as the 200 Butterfly. The Breaststroke world records were 
defeated by Hansen and Beard. Hansen took the men’s 100-meter 
and the 200-meter while Beard grabbed the women’s 200-meter. 

The Olympic Swimming Trials and the Water Polo Super Finals 
made the scorching Long Beach summer scene seem cooler. World 
class Olympic athlete’s set their marks toward Olympic glory, and for 
a couple local boys, it was a homecoming worth remembering. & 


Photos courtesy of Andy Witherspoon 
Long Convetion & Visitor’s Bureau 
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Here at Dig, we strive to deliver the goods. Our mission is clear: to scour the 


and reveal another side of what the entertainment industry has to offer. 


he gap between synthetic and live 
music in the early ‘90s was more like 
a great, gaping canyon. Now, with 
the fusion of electronic and live music, that 
gap is being bridged. Alex Xenophon and 
Stuart Breidenstein are the eccentric front 
men for a fresh electronica project called 
Bassland. They are on track in revolutioniz- 
ing the way listeners experience music. 
Their current success, however, did 
not come without work and experimenta- 
tion. In the early ‘90s, Bassland would 
travel up and down Pacific Coast Highway 
in an old bus loaded with gear and a gen- 
erator, spreading their love of music wher- 
ever they stopped to fill up. They would 
hand out compilations and mixed tapes of 
their various grooves — electronica music 
ranging from experimental, break-beat, 
house, techno, down-tempo, even pure 
acoustic guitar and vocal songs. They per- 
formed at underground parties in Los An- 
geles, Long Beach, and Orange County. 
“We just decided that people needed to 
hear this kind of music. It was totally un- 
heard of and people didn’t really know how 
to react when they heard it. We literally had 
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to show them that they could dance to it,” 
Xenophon said. “It was quite different 
from other electronica, dance, and rock 
projects in that they didn’t just program 
beats off of DOS and MIDI sequencers, 
they did it live on stage, in real time with 
singers and guitarists.” 

Bassland is now gaining a prestigious 
reputation as catalysts in introducing cut- 
ting edge music and technology to the West 
Coast. As music evolves globally, their ex- 
perience and skill couldn't be more vital. 

Xenophon and Breidenstein have 
learned to evolve. The music speaks for 
itself: thick, bassed up tracks, layered with 
vocals, special effects, acoustic guitars and 
other live instruments. 

“| don’t worry about doing things per- 
fectly or not making mistakes,” says 
Xenophon. Instead he learns from mistakes, 
and uses them to his advantage. 

New technology and electronic music 
go hand in hand. But he believes that 
sometimes you have to bring it back to 
move it forward. “I still use only analog 
systems, even with mastering and remix- 
ing. It allows you to do the same things 


By Reza PorMansor 


you can do with a computer but with a 
more wholesome feel,” says Xenophon. 

Bassland does not use computers to 
produce their music. Instead they rely on 
the warm, natural compression of analog 
systems to make the tracks rich and full. 
Xenophon uses an eight or 18 track mixer 
to add bass to the tracks. The history of 
music production has traveled full circle 
right back to analog again, allowing evolu- 
tion to continue. 

Xenophon also manages Bassland Stu- 
dios in Santa Ana. He provides production 
support and a safe rehearsal space for Los 
Angeles and Orange County musicians includ- 
ing Vale, The Sound Womb Project and Dance 
Disaster Movement, nominated by the L.A. 
Weekly in the 2004 Best Dance Music cat- 
egory. Xenophon is also a pivotal player in the 
music and art scene in Southern California. 

Bassland and other bands motivated by 
similar passions progress culture, inspire 
minds and keep the artistic spirit alive at this 
crucial period of transition. 

“You can have any type of equipment, 
idea, or connection but most of all, you need 
a good ear,” says Xenophon. [] 


ee 


tuck in traffic and late is the typical scenario for anyone trying 

to get anywhere in Los Angeles. The odds of getting to the 
Troubadour to meet up with the guys from The Format and catch 
their performance on their first headlining tour seemed impossible. 
By 6 p.m. the traffic cleared and the interview with one of music’s 
best kept secrets looked feasible. All that was left was to wait for 
their manager to gather up the singer/songwriter duo Nate Ruess 
and Sam Means. 

“This is only our second performance ever in L.A.,” Ruess says. “We 
were here a year and two days ago for our first performance to be exact.” 

Hailing from Arizona, Ruess and Means never thought music 
would be their career. Both Means and Ruess played in other bands 
prior to forming The Format. 

“A couple of bands we were in before, we thought we wanted to 
do as a career and we tried as much as we could being young,” 
Means says. “With [The Format] we didn’t try to set out and do that.” 

Means’ statement hints at their genuine passion for music. “We 
work so comfortably together, it’s like a connection,” states Ruess. 

A five song demo featuring a song called, “The First Single,” 
made it into the mix of local Arizona radio stations. The song gained 
a lot of popularity among Arizona radio listeners prompting major 
labels to knock on their door. Barely in their 20s, Ruess and Means 
signed on with Elektra Records in 2002 and released their debut 


BE adventurous. 


By Angela Burke 
album “Interventions and Lullabies,” in October 2003. They spent 
the past year and half touring with bands like Yellowcard, Sugarcult, 
Thrice and Dashboard Confessional. 

“We make music in terms of just writing it and not saying ‘This is 
gonna be a punk, pop song’ or whatever on the acoustic or piano and 
building it in the studio and not restricting ourselves to a genre,” Ruess 
says. “We never set out to be anything huge. We are exactly the 
opposite. The passion for music gets lost if your goal is to be huge.” 

Ruess explains The Format’s purpose of making music. “[It] is 
to not only convey my emotions, but to give back to all the music 
that’s been like therapy to me.” 

Next month they will be recording an EP here in Los Angeles. 
As for future plans; Come fall, they will be taking this current tour to 
the East Coast and possibly recording a second album. 

“My idea of success is literally that we get to make an album that I’m 
100 percent positive about and | have no qualm about it,” says Ruess. 

“Everything about what we get to do is amazing and it’s 
progressively getting better,” adds Means. 

“Yeah,” Reuss agrees. “If we never get bigger than what we are 
today | would be totally happy.” {] 


For more information check them out on their website: 
www.theformat.com 
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REVIEWS: Can you Dig it? 


CD: Natalie Merchant - “The House Carpenter’s Daughter” 


By Scott Boardman 


“ Itis nothing new for Natalie Merchantto 
House create timeless music with her eclectic 

b CARPENTER'S : 
pavcHTek vocal range. However, taking works of art 

: that are not originally hers and turning them 
- _ into contemporary music is relatively un- 
charted water for Ms. Merchant on her 
fourth solo studio album, “The House 

ian il Carpenter’s Daughter.” 
Always keeping a deep admiration for different genres of 
music, Merchant pays homage to classic folk songs of yesteryear 
and mainstream folk as well. 

All eleven tracks include lyrics accompanied with brief descrip- 
tions of where the music originated from. The sleeve also contains 
a foreword by Merchant giving brief descriptions of what folk music 
means to her. 

“I've begun to believe that a song that is universally loved and 
understood will endure the test of time and become folk music 
because it has made itself useful to so many of us,” Merchant states 
in one of the descriptions. 

“Owensboro” and “Down on Penny's Farm,” tell similar stories of 
struggle and hardship but in very different styles. “Owensboro” is a slow 
moving ballad dealing with the social divide between the town’s peasants 
and upper echelons. “Penny’s Farm,” is a knee-slapping, hee-haw, 
upbeat song about the treacheries of working and renting a farm. 

Only a few songs stray from the bull’s-eye, while the rest are 
soulfully honest and at times uplifting. 


Book: “Da Vinci Code” - Dan Brown 


By Zoe Beck 


The Da Vinci Code, by Dan Brown 
is an exciting novel providing sur- 
prising facts in both religion and art. 
Through unexpected plot twists and 
the use of historical research, Brown 
succeeds at turning the novel from 
mere entertainment to an intellec- 
tual stimulus. 

Brown begins with a murder in the 
famous Louvre drawing attention to 
the mystery of a society known to 
have harbored influential people such 
as Victor Hugo, tsaac Newton and 
Leonardo Da Vinci. An art historian and a cryptologist are 
brought together to race through Europe and decipher a 
puzzle designed by Da Vinci centuries ago. Putting the 
puzzle together could shake Christianity’s foundation to the 
core. 


Their hunt involves trying to find an important sym- 
bol of the Christian faith before it is destroyed. During the 
pursuit, the two main characters, Sophie and Robert, are 
chased by police and various religious sects whose power 
depends on upholding the secret. 

The Da Vinci Code will keep the reader flipping through 
pages to find out the truth behind all the secrets. 


CD: Interpol « “Antics” 
By Mike Clegern 


Interpol, New York’s wonder boys, 
have once again put themselves on the 
map with a new record that is not only 
groundbreaking, but also deeply personal 
and cunning. Due outin the United States, 
on Sept. 28, “Antics,” the sophomore 
album by the quartet, is sure to make a 
buzz with their own brand of “sexy gotham- 
rock,” unleashing dueling guitars, melodic orchestrations, dark 
lyrical themes and a sound all their own. They received some 
negative criticism and subjective opinions, them of being reincarna- 
tions of the post-punk 80’s era. However, with the release of this 
next album, they can confidently leave their critics words in the dust. 

Currently, you can hear the single “Slow Hands” on the 
radio — just one of the many faces of rock this group is churning out. 
Songs like “NARC” and “C’Mere” touch on cinematic emotions, 
creating a flurry of thoughts and imagery. “Take You On A Cruise” 
and “Public Pervert” hold more sentimental qualities with classic, 
unrelentingly chilling sounds and solid delivery. The record as a 
whole is relatively short. But with ten songs that are uniquely 
packaged and arranged, you begin to realize the true meaning of 
quality versus quantity. Each track packs a punch, whether it’s loud 
and rocking, or quiet and soothing, the elements are blended 
perfectly, allowing each song to become epic and ethereal. 


g Back Sunday : “Where You Want to Be” 
By Angela Burke 


By simply looking at the album cover of 
Taking Back Sunday’s sophomore release, 
“Where You Want To Be,” anyone still strug- 
gling to grow up and trying to make sense of 
their life can immediately relate without 
even listening to one song. The album 
cover evokes thought as you stare at the 
title. Is it where you want to be? Despite the 
line up change TBS is exactly where they wantto be with this record. 

With the loss of band members and the addition of Fred Mascherino 
and Matt Rubano, itis obvious thatthe past few years have caused TBS 
to mature. TBS has mastered the art of maturing musically without 
losing their signature style and sound. Experiments with programming, 
strings and different instrument arrangements enhance every song. 
The opening track, “Set Phasers to Stun,” starts strong with repetitive 
guitar chords, vocal synthesizers and powerful drum beats. The song 
depicts the desire to help someone addicted to drugs. 

The first single, “A Decade Under the Influence,” is catchy. 
Mascherino repeatedly sings, “I’ve got a bad feeling about this.” The 
song is also very representative of the record. It offers a combination 
ofsofttones and aggressive instrumentals combined with screaming. 

“Where You Want to Be’ is everything but a let down. The album 
illustrates that they, too, were possibly feeling unsure of themselves 
as a band. If they were, and if this is where they want to be, anyone 
can connect with these feelings. 
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DiG PROSPECTS 


By Lee Underwood 


The Victoria floats like a regal 
gem amongstthe otherboats parked 
in their respective slips outside the 
Alamitos Bay Landing. There’s a 
guy inaharness being hoisted to the 
top of the mast. Another guy is gath- 
ering the folds of a sail in his arms. 
People are jumping in and out of the 
cabin carrying tools. Hammers 
maybe. Someone in cargo shorts is 
folding some rope at the bow. The 
® boatlooks like the ones raced in the 
#4 Americas Cups off the coasts of 
New Zealand and New York — 
stripped down, builtto crash through 
tough waterways at record speed. 
Kiwi accents float their way to the bar in McKenna’s. On the plasma big 
screen the A’s are playing the Yankees. 

Mike Bradley walks in. He’s only 20, but he’s tall, around six feet 
and lets his curly brown hair fall around the edges of his face. 
Bradley is in the process of starting a sailing team at Cal State Long 
Beach — a venture, he feels, that is long overdue. Anyone consid- 
ering joining the team is automatically invited to sail with him. It’s 
hard to say no when you’re on a boat crashing through swells. “You 
ready for this?” Bradley asks with a slight grin he can’t seem to get 
rid of. 

In high school, Bradley played water polo. He did his best to chase 
after his older brother's decorated sporting legacy, but sailing was the 
sport he pursued. Bradley has been on sailboats since he could walk. 
He became a phenom in the sailing world at an early age, with a skill 
level that bests his veteran colleagues. 

Before meeting Bradley, images of uptight “yachtees” like the 
millionaire on Gilligan’s Island gave sailing an uptight vibe. It was a 
leisure activity reserved for the monetarily gifted. 

Most of these multi-million dollar boats are sailed without the 
owners anywhere in sight. Crews are filled by experienced sailors 
with a knack for adventure. They are paid to sail all over the world. 
Racing sailboats is business. A first place finish equals one big 
paycheck. 

When we reach Victoria’s slip, Bradley kicks his leather Rain- 
bow sandals off and jumps on the back deck. The crew halts their 
activities and simultaneously greet Bradley with rounds of “Haaayyy 
mate!” and “Noice of you ta joyne us!” 

Bradley makes the appropriate introductions and immediately 
begins working on the bow of the boat. Tonight will be a practice run. 
The crew of the Victoria are preparing for a race that starts in Santa 
Barbara and ends at Kings Harbor in Los Angeles. Bradley was 
called because of his expertise in running the bow of larger racing 
boats. He is at least 15 years younger than the average age of the 
rest of the crew, but his skill level speaks for itself. When Scott 
Dickson, the tactician, gathers the crew around him to give boat 
positions, he is hesitant to throw Bradley on the bow—a position that 
requires a good deal of strength for rope tugging and hoisting. 
Bradley doesn’t flinch and assures Dickson that he needn’t worry. 
No one needs to worry. As a record holder for fastest time sailing 
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Every student has a story. Each month, they get to tell it here. 


from Newport Beach to Ensenada, Mexico, he’s a hot commodity. 

When the Victoria is ready to launch, she pulls out into the 
Alamitos Bay and motors past the jetty. Soon, were crashing through 
swells. The wind fills the sails like Dizzy Gillespe’s cheeks and the 
boattilts onits starboard side. Dickson cranks the wheel into the wind 
and heads for a buoy checkpoint. The crew hikes up to the top. They 
sit next to each other and throw their legs over the side. 

The Keel of the boat cuts parallel with the surface of the water. 
Bradley says it’s a new keel system that swings out to the side. The 
swinging Keel technology provides the boat with lift in the water. 
More lift, less drag and the boat goes faster. Dickson yells instruc- 
tions from the wheel. The crew jumps up and takes positions. 
Bradley jumps after a rope on the bow and braces himself on the 
deck with his bare feet. The boat is about to make another turn 
around a checkpoint. From way out in the harbor, the Long Beach 
Skyline shimmers in the setting sun. 

Later that night the boat pulls back in and the sails come down. 
Next stop is the Long Beach Yacht Club where Bradley eats a 
cheeseburger. He tells a story about how he broke the record for the 
fastest time sailing from San Francisco to Catalina Island during a 
storm. “The weather was bad. It was that trip that I told myself! would 
never get into a situation like this again, but it made me love sailing 
that much more.” He uses his arms to illustrate 17 foot swells and his 
crazy teammate that drove for six hours straight through the storm. 

Every couple of minutes, people saunter up to Bradley swirling 
wine glasses or rum and cokes. They ask how life is. Most are older 
captain types, people he’s raced or sailed with. One man boasts 
how Bradley is his son’s hero, “But one day he’s gunna beat ya.” 
Then they laugh. 

: _— Dickson swerves into 
Bradley’s periphery and starts 
explaining the logistics of a fu- 
ture race where they will be 
teammates. “I just don’t want 
you to get worked up about it,” 
says Dickson. “Have you been 
doing your bench presses?” 
The way Dickson is standing, 
it’s like he’s still on the boat, 
butthe weatheris alot rougher. 

“Don’t worry about me,” Bradley says. “I’m ready for whatever 
you got. As long as I’m sailing, I’m happy.” 

Toward the end of the night, a beaming middle-aged man 
saddles up to the bar and pats Bradley on the back. Bradley says, 
“Hey Commodore!” 

He asks when Bradley’s going to get with it and start a racing 
team at CSULB. “I'll support it. You’ve got my backing.” 

At last call, Bradley gets up to leave. He looks out of the window 
at the rows of boats drifting listlessly in the slow motions of the 
water. He says he’s going to sail around the world on a boat of his 
own one day with a possible extended layover in Tahiti. It will 
happen before he reaches 30, or wipes that permanent grin off of 
his face, whichever comes first. 
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